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The Scientific Monthly 


THe Screntiric MONTHLY should be read by every one interested in the prog- 
ress of science, and every one should be interested, especially at the present time, 
for science and its applications are the basis of national efficiency and of national 
welfare. During recent months a large number of articles have appeared in the 
MONTHLY bearing on the present national emergency. Of one of these the Review 


of Reviews to November says: 
“We all knew, in a general way, that the military applications of science in th 
present world struggle were numerous beyond precedent. Details, however, 
were lacking until recently. The scientific achievements of the warring forces 


were apparently regarded as military secrets, and we had quite reconciled our- 
selves to waiting until hostilities were over for most of the interesting infor- 
mation on this subject. Hence it is with grateful surprise that we read a brief 
article in THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY by Dr.G. K. Burgess, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, in which the author, just back from an official journey 
ibroad, presents some of the most impressive facts that he gleaned in his ver 
intimate inspection of French science applied to warfare.’ 


Among articles bearing on the food situation is one entitled ‘‘ Food in War 
Time _ by Prof ssor Grah im Lusk, of the Cornell Medical College, probably the 
leading authority in the United States. The Literary Digest, which has called TH! 
SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY “the best scientific journal published,’’ remarks in its issue 
for January 12: 

* That it ts time some of us Americans got rid of our silly ideas about what is 
fit for food and what is unfit is the concluding opinion exprest by Prof. A. M 
Keese, of the University of West Virginia, in an article on ‘ Reptiles as Food, 
contributed to Tue Screntiric MonraHtey.” 


Other articles bearing on the food situation are on the results of research on 
fishery probl ms, by Profte ssor Philip H. Mitch ll, ot the U. ~ Sure au ol | isheries; 
The Banana—a food of exceptional value, by Professor Samuel C. Prescott, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Entomological Research and Utility, by 
Dr. KE. P. Felt, New York State Entomologist; The Wood Lot, by Professor J. W. 
Toumey, director of the Yale Forestry School, and Milk and its Relations to Health, 
by Professor Leo F. Rettger, of Yale University. The MONTHLY has also contained 
articles on mineral resources in war, bacteriology and the war, the psychological 
selection of recruits, and similar subjects of pressing importance at the present time. 
\mong the articles in the February number are: 

WEATHER CONTROLS OVER THE FIGHTING IN THE ITALIAN 
WAR ZONE. Proressor Rospert DEC. WARD 
PARASITES IN WAR TIME. Mx. Mavrice C. Hau 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF INCREASED };FOOD* SUPPLIES. [’xo- 
FESSOR E.G Noursi 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY TO RESEARCH 
WORK IN WAR TIMES. Proressor R. W. THATCHER 


METEOROLOGY AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE. _ !’xoresso! 


\LEXANDER McApu 





$3.00 a Year Published Monthly 30 cents a copy 
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Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, N. Y. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI 
VERSITY PROFESSORS ON ACA 
DEMIC FREEDOM IN WAR 
TIME! 


Committee on Aea 


Academie Tenure for 


THIS association’s 
demic Freedom and 
1915* presented at the annual meeting of 
that prin- 


ciples concerning freedom of teaching and 


year a general declaration of 


of extra-mural utterance and civic action 
on the part of university and college teach- 
ers. This declaration was approved and 
adopted by the association, and its conclu 
sions and practical recommendations have 
subsequently been applied in the reports 
of a number of committees of inquiry into 


alleged cases of violation of academic free- 





dom. The principles then adopted, how- 
the 


peace. 


ever, were framed with reference to 


ordinary conditions of a time of 
The country is now at war; and the facet 
gives rise to new problems concerning the 
rights and obligations of free speech. It 
seems needful, therefore, to formulate an 
freedom with 
extraordinary 
careful 


academic 
reference to the 
the 
consideration of the question becomes the 


because 


interpretation of 
especial 
war. A 


situation created by 


more pertinent in at least six in- 
stances within the past four months pro- 
fessors have been dismissed from American 
universities upon charges of ‘‘disloyalty’’ 
—while the specific acts which have been 
regarded as constituting that offense have 
varied widely in their nature and their 
believe that 


gravity. There is reason to 
1 This report on Academie Freedom in Wartime 
has been laid before the 


Academie Freedom and Academie Tenure, and has 


General Committee on 





been approved by it.—A. A. Young, Chairman. 


* ScHOOL AND Society, January 22, 1916, 
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there exists a considerable divergence of 
opinion and practise among the officials 
and governing boards of American un 

Versities and colleges with resp t to this 
question; that opinions or acts relation 


to the war, or the policy of the government 


which in some institutions would be deemed 


} 
ssall 


proper grounds for disn would in 


others be regarded as ent tled to toleration, 


though not necessarily to approval, on the 


part of the authorities in control of ap 


pointments and removals. 
In view of this situation and of the ev 


dent indispensability of the adoption ot 


some fairly defin te principles AS prelim 


inary to any report upon the recent dis 


missals, your committee? submits for the 


association’s consideration the following 


statement relat ng both to academic free 


dom in wartime and to the special obliga- 


tions which the existing Crisis creates for 


members of our protess! m. om addition to 


the duties which the state of war lavs upon 
all loyal citizens 
attitude of the vast 


Concerning the 


majority of the academic profession there 


has, of course, never been any room for 
doubt. The view now held by nearly all 
American citizens with respect to the 


moral issues involved in the European War 


prevailed in most academic communities 


long before it gained equal acceptance from 


It Ss. indeed, no ex- 


the publie at large 


aggeration to say that no body of men has 


played a greater part than have members 

The special committee of three charged with 
drafting this report has been appointed by th 
General Committee on Acaden Freedon ind 
Academ lenur 1 includes the chairman of the 
latter com ttes 








and former members of the university 
teaching profession in bringing the people 
of the United States to a realization of the 
larger meaning of the conflict and the ob- 
ligations which this world crisis imposes 
upon the American Republic. In this 
great juncture of the history of the country 
and of mankind the American colleges and 
universities have probably exercised a 
greater influence, direct and indirect, upon 
public opinion, than at any previous period ; 
they have contributed, in proportion to 
numbers, more men than any other sec- 
tion of the civilian community to the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States 
and other branches of special war service ; 
and it is their supreme pride to have 
trained a body of youth who, in this time 
of the testing of our national fiber, have 
with the rarest exceptions manifested a 
splendid and self-devoting loyalty to the 
cause of their country, in which they have 
learned to recognize also the cause of hu- 
manity and justice and human freedom. 
And, on the material side of our national 
effort, it is evident that the United States 
could have played no considerable or cred- 
itable part in a struggle in which the 
utilization of exact scientific knowledge is 
the fundamental prerequisite to success, 
had it not been for the work of American 
men of science during the past quarter- 
century, and had the government not been 
able to draw from our institutions of 
higher learning a great corps of trained 
experts, ready and eager to do their part 
in the nation’s service, whether at home or 
at the front. 

It may perhaps be felt that these things 
might more suitably be said by persons 
not members of the academic profession. 
But your committee believes it to be both 
proper and pertinent, on this occasion, to 
put these facts on record among the docu- 
ments of this association. They are facts 
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patent to all men; and from them our own 
profession may draw new encouragement in 
its tasks and a heightened sense of the sig- 
nificance to the community at large of the 
work of the teacher and the scientific in- 
vestigator. Your committee has, however, 
a special reason for beginning its report 
with a reminder of these facts. It is well 
that they should be borne in mind by the 
non-academie public, as a baekground for 
the considerations with which this report 
is to be concerned. There are two sides 
to the duty of the citizen in time of war. 
One side—the more urgent, and also the 
more obvious—consists in loyally rendering 
the services and making the sacrifices which 
the national emergency requires. The 
other side is to most men probably less ap- 
parent and less appealing; but it is one of 
the characteristic functions of the scholar’s 
profession to see that this side be not for- 
gotten. It should, namely, at such a time 
as this be an essential and insistent, though 
secondary, general aim of publie policy to 
take care that, in the adjustments necessi- 
tated by the erisis, and in the abnormal 
conditions which are inseparable from war, 
no avoidable injury is done to the perman- 
ent interests of society—and, especially, to 
those interests for the sake of which the war 
itself is being fought. Second only to the 
folly of those who, in a grave emergency, 
would permit no deviation from the cus- 
tomary rules of normal times and no modi- 
fication of the routine of popular govern- 
ment, is the folly of those who see nothing 
beyond the present emergency, and fail to 
realize that the danger to democracy and 
liberty in such a juncture comes by no 
means solely from the public enemy. It is 
the tragic paradox of a war waged by a 
people in defense of law or justice or 
freedom that the state of war may itself 
weaken within that people the respect for 
law or justice or freedom. Just as war 








7 
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discloses and gives expression to some of 
the noblest qualities of human nature, so 
also it invariably releases some of the 
basest, especially among men who have no 
personal share in the perils and the sober- 
ing experiences of the battlefield. It was 
observed so long ago as Dr. Johnson's time 
that ‘‘patriotism’ might be ‘‘the last 
refuge of a scoundrel’’; and it is in the 
name of ‘‘loyalty’’ that in this country 
within recent months mobs have resorted 
to various forms of ‘‘lynch law,’’ appar- 
ently supposing that the international law- 
lessness against which the country is at 
war is susceptible of homeopathic cure by 
domestic lawlessness. The history of all 
great wars in which popular feeling has 
been deeply stirred shows how real is the 
danger that at such a time innocent persons 
may be unjustly condemned, that the 
charge of ‘‘treason’’ may pass as virtually 
equivalent to the proof of it, that wrongs 
may he committed even by high-minded 
men which they will afterwards bitterly 
regret. that the excited and suspicious 
mood of the public may be utilized by 
designing men to secure partisan advantag 
or the gratification of personal resentments. 
and that the forees of obscurantism and re 
action may seize the opportunity to remove 
secretly some of the established landmarks 
ol liberty. 

It is, therefore, one 01 the wartime duties 
of our profession, as of all men who have 
been granted special opportunity for 
thought and knowledge, to guard against 
these harmful concomitants even of a 
struggle in a just cause; to see to it that 
patriotism be not made a mantle for pri- 
vate intolerance, nor the loyalty of the 
people exploited for selfish and unworthy 
ends; and to spare no effort to enable the 
American democracy to carry on the war 


with a maximum of efficiency and success 
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—~and with a minimum of hysteria and of 
spiritual retrogression. 

It has, however, already been implied by 
what has been said above that this com- 
mittee does not hold that the customary 
processes of democratic government should 
fo on, or can go on, without modification 
in time of war; or that the citizen may 
reasonably expect to be subject to no 
greater restrictions upon his a rsonal 
liberty, either of action or speech, than are 
usual under ordinary circumstances 
Political democracy is a system fitted to 
the normal conditions of life of a civilized 
people; it is for that very reason ill 
adapted in not a few respects to so ab 
normal a condition as war. Success in 
war depends upon unity of collective ac 
tion, centralization of control, secrecy in 
counsel, quickness in decision, and stability 
in policy; and all these things are foreign 
to the genius of representative govern 
ment When, nevertheless, a democracy 
finds itself forced into war in defense of its 
rights, of the integrity of the law of na 
tions, and of the safety of democracy 
throughout the world, it will, if it has any 
practical wisdom, temporarily adapt its 
methods of political action and of govern 
mental procedure to the hecessilles of tl ¢ 
grave and perilous business immediately in 
hand. It can seareely be deemed loyalty to 
democracy to place the future of demoe 
racy in jeopardy by an uncompromising 
adherence in time of crisis to the external 
forms of democratic government, which 
have their reason for being in their adap- 
tation to wholly different conditions and 
wholly different ends 

The acceptance of this principle, how 
ever, does not justify—as some seem to 
suppose—a disregard of the considerations 
previously addueed in this report some 
restrictions of normal liberty there must 


1 


be: but, on the other hand, such restric 











tions are not to be multiplied, as they tend 
to be, beyond real necessity. K'reedom of 
thought and of diseussion, and in particu- 
lar the intellectual independence of the 
scholar in the university—these are things 
too dearly won and too easily lost. to be 
treated as negligible even in time of war, 
since they may then receive impairment 
that will last long beyond the war’s dura- 
tion. The problem, in short (and this is 
the outeome of the foregoing discussion 
is that of doing justice to both require- 
ments of the situation—of drawing the line 
of restriction so that no more injury shall 
be done to the permanent social interests 
that are affected than is plainly unavoid- 
able in order to meet the critical situation 
created by the war. 

This result may seem to some almost too 
obvious to require argument, or even for- 
mal statement. Yet there are many who, 
in their habitual way of thinking about 
these matters, seem to look only at one side 
of the problem or at the other; and it ap- 
pears to the committee that a disregard of 
the very general considerations set down 
above is one of the principal causes of mis- 
taken judgment about more specifie prob- 
lems or individual cases. Premising, then, 
that the secondary aim of public policy 
already indicated can not with safety be 
neglected in wartime, the committee pro- 
ceeds to inquire more precisely into the 
limitations upon academic freedom which 
are justified by the existence of a state of 
war. 

The first question which here arises is 
whether any special restrictions upon the 
expression of opinion ought to be laid upon 
members of the academic profession as 
such. <A British scholar who has vigor- 
ously upheld ‘‘the legitimacy of excep- 


tional restraint upon free speech in time 
of war’’ has also maintained that the state 
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alone is entitled to exercise such restraint.® 
Interference with ordinary liberty of utter- 
ance, he contends, is a war measure, to be 
adopted when necessary, and only to the 
degree necessary, by the public authority 
charged with the maintenanee of good 
order and national security. Until that 
authority considers that the interests for 
which it is responsible require it to inter- 
vene, no private person or corporation has 
any moral right, under the exeuse of war 
conditions, to impose upon the personal 
liberty of others any restrictions which 
might not reasonably be imposed at other 
times. ‘‘A university board,’’ remarks 
this writer, ‘‘ is not the executive govern- 
ment and, if it so mistakes its function, it 
is exactly similar in kind to a mob which 
beats an unpopular speaker.’’ In other 
words, university teachers should be sub- 
ject to the inhibitions which, beeause of 
the exigencies of war, the government may 
enjoin upon all citizens alike, and to those 
inhibitions alone. And the enforcement of 
them should be in the hands of the regular 
officers of government, and not in the hands 
of officers of institutions of learning. 
While your committee is not able to 
adopt this writer’s view without qualifica- 
tion, it considers that the rule enunciated 
by him should be regarded as expressing 
a sound presumption for the guidance of 
academic authorities. The officers of the 
national government, which is responsible 
for the successful conduct of the war, are 
presumably competent to judge what ut- 
terances or attitudes are threatening to the 
national security. Cases of apparently 
treasonable activity or utterance should, 
of course, be reported to the proper 
authorities, by any citizen cognizant of 
them, and, if occasion arise, by the officers 
of educational institutions. But the pre- 


8 Professor Herbert L. Stewart, of Dalhousie Uni- 


Or 


versity, writing in The Nation, October 25, 1917. 
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sumption is usually against any further 
measures on the part of private corpera- 
tions, or even of the governing boards of 
the institutions of the several states, so 
long as no ground for action is found by 
the responsible public officials. Where the 
utterances or activities of a citizen who 
happens to be of the teaching profession 
are not of a sort clearly dangerous to the 
country, or obstructive of the military and 
other efforts of the government, the ordi- 

ary presumption of academic freedom, 
and of security of tenure for those holding 
permanent appointments, should as a mat- 
ter of course obtain. And upon the ques- 
tion whether such utterances or activities 
are or are not thus dangerous or obstrue- 
tive, the governing boards of universities 
have no such competency to judge as have 
the law officers of the government. 

Nevertheless, it is only as a general pre- 
sumption that your committee can accept 
the rule proposed by the British writer 
above cited. The committee believes that 
there are four grounds upon which the 
dismissal of a member of a faculty of a 
college or university by the academic au- 
thorities, because of his attitude or con- 
duct in relation to the war, may be legiti- 
mate. Of these grounds, three presuppose 
no prior action on the part of any govern- 
ment official. 

1. Those who are convicted of disobe- 
dience to any statute or lawful executive 
order relating to the war may, your com- 
mittee holds (with the qualification here- 
after noted), legitimately suffer depriva- 
tion of academic office. Teachers under in- 
dictment for such offenses, but not yet con- 
vieted, may properly be suspended from 
their duties until their cause is legally de- 


termined, 

The reasons underlying this principle 
the committee assumes to be too evident to 
require explanation. But it has often been 
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urged that difficulty arises in the applica- 
tion of this rule to *‘ conscientious objectors ”’ 
to military service. In framing the draft 
law of 1917 Congress adopted the principle 
that persons whose objections to such serv- 
ice are unquestionably due to moral or re- 
ligious scruples should be exempt. Mem- 
bers of religious bodies whose doctrines 
forbade participation in war were per- 
mitted, if drafted, to be assigned to ex- 
clusively noncombatant duties. There are, 
however, some persons, not members of the 
specified religious organizations, whose ob- 
jections to military service, as such, are 
doubtless equally conscientious and disin- 
terested. It is conceivable that, under the 
law, such persons might be convicted of 
resisting the draft. Should they, if of the 
academic profession, receive further pun- 
ishment by removal from their positions 
and deprivation of their livelihood ? 

The committee’s opinion is that it is not 
as a rule requisite or advisable that they 
should be so dealt with. The members of 
the subcommittee charged with the draft- 
ing of this report are, indeed, strongly of 
the opinion that the attitude of citizens 
who resist the law of military service is 
both ethically indefensible, and, if it 1s 
widely prevalent, gravely dangerous to the 
publie safety in time of war; and in such 
a time the public safety is the supreme law. 
Men who have enjoyed, and who continue 
to enjoy, the protection of the iaws and the 
privileges of citizenship in a free state, yet 
refuse to do their part in defending the 
state when it is in danger and when other 
citizens are dying in defense of it and of 
them—such men, whatever their motives, 
are in a very practical sense enemies of the 
state. Their behavior can not but be looked 
upon by other citizens as a kind of treach- 
ery in the hour of need—even though it be 
a conscientious treachery. 

It is not, then, because of any sympathy 








with the position of such persons that the 
committee points out that it is not evident 
that every teacher or investigator adopting 
that position should suffer academic pen- 
alties, in addition to any which the law 
may inflict upon him. For even here there 
are considerations on the other side which 
cannot honestly be disregarded. It is, in 
the first place, frequently true that those 
who thus repudiate one of the duties of 
citizenship in wartime are in time of peace 
law-abiding and exceptionally publie-spir- 
ited and useful citizens. It is, again, to be 
remembered that, in so far as they are 
actuated by genuine scruples of conscience, 
their attitude is not likely to be altered 
merely by dismissal, which they will prob- 
ably regard as an act of private persecu- 
tion; and that, consequently, the public in- 
terest is not necessarily served in any sub- 
stantial and practical way by their expul- 
sion from the academic community. It is, 
furthermore, often the case that if retained 
in university work they would be capable 
after, or even during, the war of rendering 
peculiarly valuable or even irreplaceable 
service in teaching or scientific investiga- 
tion—service which would in no degree be 
affected by their views on the special ques- 
tion of military duty. It appears, also, to 
be the fact that such ‘‘conscientious objec- 
tors’’ form a small minority of the public, 
and of the teaching body of the American 
universities; so that all of them together 
constitute no serious menace to our military 
efficiency or national security. Finally, it 
was the evident intent of Congress to ex- 
empt all genuine ‘‘conscientious objectors’’ 
from military service. The law failed so 
to provide in general terms only because it 
was necessary to define some simple form 
of evidence as to the motives of individuals 
refusing combatant duties which could be 
readily applied by the exemption boards 
and the courts. If, however, any teacher 
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should be convicted of resisting the draft, 
and if the academic authorities should be 
satisfied, from their more intimate know]l- 
edge of the individual, that the sole motive 
of his refusal to render military service 
was a sincere religious or ethical convic- 
tion, those authorities would rather con- 
travene than fulfil the spirit of the law by 
inflicting upon such a teacher a supplemen- 
tary punishment. It would be a manifest 
anomaly if, of two teachers in the same in- 
stitution holding identical pacifist views, 
one, being a member of an exempted re- 
ligious denomination, should suffer no 
hardships, while the other, not happening 
to be affiliated with such a denomination, 
should, because of his fidelity to those 
views, not only suffer the penalties of the 
law but also lose his means of support and 
the opportunity to practise his profession. 
For these reasons, then, the committee 
holds that there is a presumption against 
supplementary disciplinary action by col- 
leges or universities in cases of this kind, 
and it believes that each such case should 
be dealt with on its merits—the considera- 
tions to be borne in mind being the charac- 
ter and previous record of the teacher con- 
cerned, and his willingness to abstain from 
propaganda within the institution during 
the war, and from all public or organized 
efforts to defeat the lawfully declared will 
of the majority by encouraging other 
citizens to resist the draft law or other 
statutes relating to military service. The 
committee thinks it not superfluous to add 
that magnanimity is seldom out of place in 
any human relationship; and that experi- 
ence has not shown that persecution is an 
especially effective means for extirpating 
or repressing honest error, however grave 
and dangerous the error may be.* 

4 So far as the committee can learn by inquiry of 


those especially informed on the matter, the only 
ease of dismissal from office, on a charge of dis- 
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2. Members of college or university 
faculties should, in the committee’s opin- 
ion, be required by their institutions to re- 
frain from propaganda designed, or unmis- 
takably tending, to cause others to resist 
or evade the compulsory service law or the 
regulations of the military authorities ; and 
those who refuse to conform to this re- 
quirement may be, and should be, dis- 
missed, even before any action has been 
taken against them by the law officers of 
the state. 

The reasons why participation in such 
propaganda should be recognized as legiti- 
mate cause for dismissal are evident. By 
the declaration of war the nation, through 


loyalty, that has occurred in the British universi- 
ties during the war (except for some removals of 
enemy aliens) has been based upon the ground dis- 
cussed in the above section of this report. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, an eminent mathematical logician 
and philosopher, was removed from his post in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, because of his conviec- 
tion under the Defense of the Realm Act. A num- 
ber of British scholars who have been prominent in 
support of the war and who hold that the govern- 
ment was justified in restraining Mr. Russell, have 
expressed disapproval of the action of the Trinity 
College authorities. The committee quotes as indi- 
cating a view of this question prevalent among our 
British allies, a further statement of Professor H. 
L. Stewart, of Dalhousie University: ‘‘In England 
and in the British dominions a university is not a 
‘business proposition’; it is a center of learning 
with the free atmosphere in which alone learning 
ean thrive. Mr. Bertrand Russell had sinned very 
deeply indeed against the patriotic feelings of his 
countrymen. But no step was taken against him 
by his college, until he had been actually convicted 
by the courts. ... Even then there were abundant 
protests from some of the most eminent of Eng- 
lishmen, so keen is British jealousy for freedom of 
speech, though the speech be bad. Professor Gil- 
bert Murray was among the protesters. ... And in 
view of the inevitable insinuation that those who 
condemn such interference by college authorities 
are lukewarm towards the war, it is worth noticing 
that letter after letter condemning Mr. Russell’s 
dismissal came from naval men on leave from a 
ship in the North Sea or from lieutenants in the 
front trench in Flanders.” 
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its elected representatives, announced its 
purpose to devote its entire power and re- 
sources to a vast and difficult undertaking, 
failure in which would mean national 
humiliation and disaster; while any at- 
tempt to hamper or retard the work of 
organizing the nation’s military force 
would amount to a betrayal of those who 
are already placing their lives in jeopardy 
in the country’s service—and to a betrayal 
also of the allies to whom the nation has 
pledged its faith, No community having 
any intelligent sense of what its own safety 
requires can for a moment permit any of 
its members, in a time so critical, to engage 
in deliberate efforts to undermine its power, 
to imperil its security, and to thwart the 
general will, by preaching resistance to the 
laws. Before war is declared, it is any 
citizen’s right to oppose such a declaration ; 
while the war is going on, it is his right to 
express his opinion as to the terms upon 
which peace should be concluded, and as to 
the wisdom or efficacy of proposed measures 
or instrumentalities for the conduct of the 
war; but it is not his right, between the 
declaration of war and the conclusion of 
peace, to obstruct or impede the execution 
of any measure lawfully determined upon 
as requisite for the safety of the country 
and the successful prosecution of the war. 

To prove an intent to encourage opposi- 
tion to the enforcement of these measures 
it is not, in the committee’s judgment, nec- 
essary that a speech or other public utter- 
ance should contain, in so many words, an 
exhortation to disobey the law. If, for in- 
stance, a speaker should declare that all 
participation in war is immoral, or should 
praise the example of the Russian troops 
who deserted their posts and betrayed their 
allies, or should assert that the payment of 
war taxes is contrary to sound ethical prin- 
ciples—such a speaker may be presumed to 
know that the natural tendency of his 
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words is to stir up hostility to the law and 
to induce such of his hearers as are influ- 
enced by him to refuse to perform certain 
of the obligations of citizenship. Such 
opinions may be legitimate subjects of 
ethical discussion in time of peace; but a 
propaganda designed to give them popular 
currency is a manifest incitement to disaf- 
fection and public disorder at a time when 
the law requires that all citizens shail 
render military service, if called upon to 
do so, and shall pay taxes for the support 
of a military effort to which the nation has 
already pledged itself. Those who seek to 
convert the people of a country to the creed 
of absolute nonresistance—to the theory 
that lending assistance to any war, in what- 
ever cause, is unjustifiable—may at least 
reasonably be required to carry on the task 
of such conversion while the country is at 
peace, and not after the die has been cast, 
when any considerable division of public 
sentiment upon so fundamental an issue 
may be a matter of life and death, not only 
to loyal men who have heard and obeyed 
the nation’s eall to service, but even to the 
nation itself. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that the pre- 
sumption mentioned earlier in this report 
(p. 30) should be applied here, 7. e., that in 
these cases the action of academic authori- 
ties should await that of the governmental 
authorities. The reason why the committee 
ean not accept this contention lies in the 
fact that a college or university teacher 
engaged in the kind of propaganda in ques- 
tion often gains a wider hearing, and some 
measure of additional influence, by virtue 
of the academic position which he holds. 
It is not, indeed, true (as is sometimes sup- 
posed) that a university should ordinarily 
be understood to be in any degree respon- 
sible for the political views, public utter- 
ances or extra-mural civie activities of the 
members of its educational staff, so long as 


those activities are not in themselves un 
lawful, nor obstructive of governmental 
measures lawfully adopted as requisite for 
the security of the nation. The individ- 
ual, in all such cases, speaks for himself 
and not for his institution; and academic 
office neither diminishes nor enhances the 
ordinary rights and responsibilities of a 
citizen and of a gentleman. But when a 
teacher’s activities are clearly contrary to 
the law, and manifestly threatening to the 
publie safety in a time of special peril, an 
institution which should retain him in office 
would clearly involve itself to some extent 
in complicity in those activities. Never- 
theless, the presumption above mentioned 
is not wholly without bearing here. It is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether or 
not the intent or natural tendency of a 
publie utterance is to encourage resistance 
to the laws prescribing the military duties 
of the citizen. In all cases of reasonable 
doubt upon this point, it would be unjust 
and unwise for university authorities to 
take any final action until the question has 
been settled by judicial decision. 

It also seems to the committee that it is 
desirable that the governing boards of uni- 
versities should first definitely announce 
their intention to act in accordance with 
the principle enunciated in this section; 
and consequently, that when no such an- 
nouncement has been made, teachers who 
may engage in the sort of propaganda 
herein referred to should not, upon the first 
offense, receive the extreme penalty of dis- 
missal, but should be required to pledge 
themselves to desist from such propaganda 
during the period of the war. 

3. The government would be wholly un- 
able to carry on war unless individual 
citizens in large numbers voluntarily per- 
formed certain acts which are not required 
of them by law. Among such acts are vol- 
unteering for service in the corps of officers 
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he reserve; purchasing government 
yds; subscribing to organizations for the 
‘are of the wounded, the support of sol 
diers’ families, and the like; and observing 
restrictions upon consumption recom 
mended by the Food Administration and 
similar official bodies. So long as none of 
ese acts are made obligatory, the failure 
an individual to perform them is not wu 
iwful, and can be subject to no penalty 
xcept the censure of public opinion. It is 
within the province of governing boards 
‘educational institutions to exereise extra 
ral control over the conduct of individ 
ials in these matters. The same attitude 
‘an not, however, be taken towards those 
who, because of opposition to the war, seek 
to dissuade others from rendering volun 
tary assistance to the efforts of the govern 
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m Participation in a propaganda of 
this kind, even if it is not expressly for 
bidden by law, is plainly an endeavor t 
bstruct the carrying out of the purposes of 
e majority of the people as declared by 
their representatives ; and it is not less dan 
gerous to the publie security, nor less irree 
oncilable with good citizenship, than are 
the offenses referred to in the preceding 
section of this report. It constitutes there 
fore, as the committee believes, a further 
gitimate ground for removal, provided 
that a deliberate purpose to impede the 
government’s activities in the prosecuti 
of the war is shown by conclusive evidence. 
+. The faculties of the American col- 
leges and universities include a certain 
number of teachers of German or Austro 
Hungarian birth or parentage, and some 
who are still citizens of one or the other of 
the countries with which we are at war 
Many, though by no means all, of these 
teachers were. before the entrance of the 
United States into the war, vehemently 
‘pro-German’’ in their sympathies; and 
it is extremely unlikely that the real senti 
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nents OF al I them were sudde! \ al d 
completely transformed on April 6, 1917 
It S theretore r’ e that there are to 
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disloyal persons; to refrain from public 
discussion of the war; and, in their private 
ntercourse with neighbors. colleagues and 


students to avoid all hostile or offensive 
expressions eonecernhin 
or ts government Teachers of enemy 


alien nationality should be put upor thei 


parole Lo observe these restrict ms: ind il 
they or others of pro-German sympathies 
fail to observe them, they should promptly 
be removed from their posts. So long, on 
the other hand. as the rest! etions ind ated 


are scrupulously observed 
cComn ttee’s op nol necessary tha 
known or believed to have such sympathies 
should be « 
dismissal would be neither generous nor 


expedient. When a teacher of German or 


Austrian origin has hitherto rendered faith 
ful and acceptable service to an institu 
tion, and is inoffensive in his outward con 
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birth or ancestry—or to desire that it re- 
ceive so thorough a defeat as the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States 
may think necessary. The members of the 
committee which has drafted this report 
feel as strongly, probably, as any one can, 
that the present war is far more than a 
clash of national interests, and that to de- 
sire anything less than the realization of 
the essential objects which have been set 
forth by the President of the United States 
is to desire the triumph of moral evil in 
the world, But the committee also realizes 
how easily men’s judgments are warped by 
national sentiment and traditional pieties, 
and how common everywhere is a blind and 
unreflecting loyalty to the ties of blood. 
Such loyalty, even when misguided, is not 
a thing which ean be stamped out by harsh 
measures; and no man who truly under- 
stands the ideals for which America is now 
contending could wish that persons whose 
birth or descent makes them in greater or 
less degree favorable to the cause of the 
enemy should experience at the hands of 
Americans any treatment even remotely 
resembling that which the world has come 
to describe as characteristically ** Prussian.”’ 

To resume, then, the committee holds 
that every practical restriction which is re- 
quired by the public safety should be 
placed upon the activities and utterances 
of teachers known or believed to sympathize 
with the enemy; but that when these re- 
quirements are met, such teachers should 
be treated with considerateness and gener- 
osity, and should not be deprived of the 
means of supporting themselves and their 
families, solely because of subjective senti- 
ments which it is not within their power to 
alter.® 

5 The committee, therefore, is unable to approve 
the action of the board of trustees of a women’s 


college who, it is announced, have taken the posi- 
tion that ‘‘no pro-German, pacifist or neutral 
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The committee has not sought to attain, 
and doubts whether it is possible at present 
to attain, a legal nicety of definition in 
dealing with these questions; it trusts, 
however, that in what precedes it has stated 
with reasonable definiteness the legitimate 
causes of dismissal from academic office 
which are consequences of the existence of 
a state of war; and that it has indicated 
the general principles bearing upon the 
matter and—what is most important of all 

the temper in which these concrete 
human situations should, even amid the 
embittered passions of wartime, be ap- 
proached. It remains to point out that 
certain other supposed legitimate grounds 
for removal are not reconcilable with the 
principles above set forth, and can not be 
regarded by your committee as admissible. 


, 


sentiment will be tolerated by the college,’’ and 
have passed the following resolution: 

Voted, That no person whose unqualified loyalty 
to the government and whose thoroughgoing sup- 
port of the participation of the United States in 
the war is, in the opinion of the executive com- 
mittee, subject to any reasonable doubt, shall be 
continued or placed upon the salary list of the col- 
lege; and that the president of the college is hereby 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to every 
member of the faculty; and, further, that with the 
approval of the executive committee, he shall take 
such other action as may be necessary in the 
premises, 

By this singular reversal of the customary prin- 
ciples of justice in English-speaking countries, the 
burden of proving their innocence is apparently 
placed upon members of the faculty of this insti- 
tution; and what they may be required to prove 
‘*hbeyond a reasonable doubt’’ relates not to their 
conduct, but to their state of feeling. No pro- 
vision, moreover, is made for any sort of judicial 


hearing for teachers concerning whose sentiments 
doubts may have arisen in the minds of the execu- 
tive committee. This board’s action was doubtless 
intended as an expression of loyalty, but it does not 
appear to the committee to manifest the respect for 
orderly and equitable procedure, or the generosity, 
good feeling and good sense, which are the best 
evidences of genuine ‘‘ Americanism ’’ in such situa- 
tions. 
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There is a tendency on the part of some 
loyal citizens to assume that all views dif- 
fering from their own, with regard to the 
war, are eo tpso disloyal; to seek to sup- 
press all public discussion concerning the 
objects of the war, the terms of peace, and 
the military policy of the government; to 
silence all criticism of the methods of ad- 
ministrative or military officials; and to 
attempt to carry out this program of re- 
pression by extra-legal methods of intimi- 
dation or coercion. Those who assume this 
attitude are fortified in it by a reflection 
which contains a measure of truth, though 
it does not justify the practical conclusions 
that are drawn from it. It is, namely, 
often remarked that any discussion or 
division in public opinion, during a war, 
and bearing upon the issues of the war, 
gives the enemy hope of profiting by these 
divisions, and therefore encourages him to 
prolong the conflict. This consideration 
has been repeatedly urged in all the coun- 
tries at war as a reason for taking from 
minorities, or from any groups not in full 
harmony with the policy of the existing 
government, virtually all freedom of 
speech. Nowhere has this argument been 
more persistently put forward than in Ger- 
many. Yet even in that country a certain 
amount of discussion about peace terms 
has been permitted by the government ; and 
the fact that no greater amount has been 
permitted there has been regarded by most 
Americans as one of the signal evidences of 
the undemocratic character of the German 
government. 

That the complete unanimity of any 
people at war is a factor in military effi- 
ciency ean not be denied. If it were really 
true (as it is not) that nothing ought to be 
considered during war except the attain- 
ment of military success as quickly as pos- 
sible and by any means available, it would 
probably be expedient for democratic coun- 
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tries at such a time to establish an absolute 
dictatorship, having power to suppress all 
expression of opinions not officially author- 
ized. Even in that event, however, it may 
safely be assumed that this power would be 
vested in an officer of the state, and would 
not be distributed among a large number 
of private corporations, such as university 
boards of trustees, each of them having its 
own conception as to what opinions are 
entitled to authorization. But it is, of 
course, needless to say that no such situa- 
tion obtains in the United States. While, 
as has been remarked by the committee, 
some modifications of the processes of rep- 
resentative government and some restric- 
tions of the ordinary liberties of the citizen 
are necessitated by war, no emergency ex 
ists which makes it either necessary or de 
sirable that the nation’s general policy in 
one of the most pregnant moments in its 
history should be determined without gen- 
eral consideration and discussion, or that 
minorities should be deprived of all right 
to influence that policy by laying their 
opinions and arguments before their fel 
low citizens. 

The truth is, of course, that immediate 
military advantage may be bought too 
dearly. It was bought by the German gov- 
ernment in Belgium at a price which no 
American would have had the government 
of the United States pay. Similarly, a 
small measure of increased efficiency in the 
prosecution of the war is bought too dearly 
by a democracy when the price paid is a 
wholesale suppression of discussion upon 
matters which may vitally affect the entire 
future destiny of the nation, and concern- 
ing which the national will has not yet 
been expressed by the action of the bodies 
constitutionally empowered to express it 

It may perhaps appear to some readers 
of this report that there is an inconsistency 
between the position here taken and the 
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committee's earlier recognition of the ille- 
gitimacy of the propaganda of absolute 
pacifism after war has begun. Any seem- 
ing inconsistency will, however, disappear 
if the reader will bear in mind a simple 
distinction, which is fundamental to the 
entire report. There is a plain difference 
between an attempt to persuade citizens or 
legislators, by argument, to favor, or Op- 
pose, a project of law not yet enacted, and 
an attempt to persuade individuals to dis- 
obey or evade or render ineffective a law 
already enacted. The absolute pacifist, as 
the term is here used, is engaged in the 
latter attempt. The essence of his teach- 
ing—whether or not he acts upon it him- 
self—is that it is morally wrong for the 
individual to obey the laws of the state, 
when they demand of him that he perform 
military service. Those who should at- 
tempt to act upon such teaching, when the 
state is at war, would simply be engaged 
in insurrection against the state’s authority, 
and would be contributing in a perfectly 
definite, direct and unmistakable way to 
the military success of the enemy. There 
is obviously, then, no ineonsistenecy between 
the view that in time of war the American 
universities and colleges should not retain 
upon their staffs men thus engaged in pub- 
licly promoting insurrection and the view 
that the existence of a state of war does 
not entitle the governing bodies of univer- 
sities or colleges to attempt to abrogate the 
ordinary right of the citizen to make his 
voice heard with respect to pending ques- 
tions of legislation. 

There are, no doubt, few American col- 
leges or universities in which action of the 
latter sort, on the part of their governing 
boards, is at all likely. That it is possible, 
however, is shown by a recent incident. In 
October last a distinguished man of science 
was summarily dismissed from his pro- 
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fessorship in an important university, after 
a quarter century of service, upon the 
charge of ‘‘seditious or treasonable acts.”’ 
The only specific aet officially alleged in 
support of this grave charge was the writ 
ing of a letter io certain Congressmen urg 
ing them to give their support to a bill then 
pending, providing that the armies des- 
tined for service abroad should be com- 
posed exclusively of volunteers, unless the 
consent of the majority of the people to 
the contrary policy should be clearly ascer 
tained. It is evident that dismissal upon 
such a ground involves a disregard of all 
the essential distinctions upon which the 
present report has insisted. It was not as- 
serted that the teacher dismissed had been 
convicted of violation of any law of the 
United States; or that he had in facet vio- 
lated any such law; or that he had engaged 
in propaganda designed to incite others to 
resist or evade any law in force, or to refuse 
their voluntary assistance to the govern- 
ment; or, indeed, that he had engaged in 
publie propaganda of any sort. All that 
was alleged was that he had exercised the 
right of petition with reference to a ques- 
tion before Congress, upon which no final 
action had been taken. With his opinion 
upon this question the members of your 
committee have personally no sympathy 
whatever; though, in view of the tradi- 
tional dislike of conscription among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and the slowness with 
which Great Britain and the British colo- 
nies have been brought to the adoption of 
compulsory service, it ean hardly be deemed 
surprising that there should have been 
found in this country some persons who 
were unwilling to see the voluntary sys- 
tem abandoned. In any ease the commit- 
tee, if it had the power, would assuredly 
not conceive that it had the right to for- 
bid a fellow citizen to exercise his lawful 
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privilege of addressing the members of the _ ing, in case of a decision adverse to the ac 

national legislature upon a matter of this cused, the precise acts on which the de 

kind; nor does it appear to the committee cision is based. The importance of mai 

that the board of trustees of an edueational taining these procedural safeguards against 

institution is invested with such a right. hasty or unjust action is, if possible, even 

It is a grave abuse of the power of dismissal greater at a tin f popular excitement at 
en it is used to deny to members of uni- heightened passions than under norn 

versity faculties the enjoyment of their conditions. 

fundamental constitutional rights as citi 

ens: and an institution in whieh dis nemaing, mmittee would ad 

dress itself especia to irge majo1 


missal 1s possible upon such a ground as 





’ was officially put forward in this case isone !% of the members of our profession wl 
which adequate guarantees of academie S¢€é¢ 1 the unmistakable defeat of the Cer 
freedom are manifestly lacking. It is in tral Empires, so long as they are under 
some respects a still graver abuse of power their present leadership, the only means of 
when administrative officers or governing 4iserediting and destroying the sinister 
boards attempt by their official declarations forces which have involved humanity in the 
publicly to attach the stigma of treasonable present unspeakable catastrophe, and the 
or seditious conduct to an individual OY assurance of a just and lasting peac 
eacher because of acts of his which are in For us, at least—for men of our calling 
fact neither treasonable nor seditious.‘ who share this conviction—the weapon t 
be relied on in combating error or apathy 
When charges are brought against a concerning the moral issues of the war is 
member of a college or university faculty the patient and persistent and straight 
upon any ground, the proceedings should, forward appeal to the intelligence and th 
as a matter of course, be strictly judicial conscience of our fellow citizens. Here is 
in character, and should be in accord with a distinctively educational task, resting 
the principle of faculty responsibility. In especially though not exclusively upon us 
other words, the person accused should be in which our loyalty and our desire to serv 
entitled to have the charges against him the country in its emergency may find fit 
stated in writing in specific terms, and to tung expression the task of helping to 
have a fair trial on those charges before terpret to our countrymen the larger 
either the judicial committee of the fac- significance of the war, of bringing to them 
ulty, or a joint committee composed of an a broader vision of the vocation of the Ri 
equal number of professors and trustees, public, of arousing among them an e1 
which should render definite findings, stat- lightened and generous, as well as ardent 
The committee does not at this time offer any patriotism which, because enlightened and 
inquiry, or express any judgment, concerning the generous, is also a sane internationalism 
other aspects of this case, which involve issues not It is a task which, because it contains far 
germane to the special topic of this report. The Jess of sacrifice. contains also less of honot 
above paragraph is concerned solely with the fact than the task of those who serve the nation 
that the board of trustees of the university have : a ss ee 
officially declared the act specified to be a valid '” the field; but it is not less needful, and 
: ground for the dismissal of a professor in this in therefore not less worthy of the devotion of 
; stitution. those upon whom it peculiarly devolves 
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and to whom other modes of service are not 
open. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. O. LoveJoy, Chairman, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Epwarp Capps, 
Princeton University, 
A. A. YOUNG, 
Cornell University 


December 24, 1917 


COLLEGE COURSES IN EDUCATION! 

No professional subject has been so 
seriously affected by the war as education. 
The government has quite definitely ex- 
empted men who are doing professional 
work in medicine and engineering, telling 
them that their best preparation for later 
service is to finish their professional work. 
Specific exemption has been made for stu- 
dents in theological seminaries; while the 
law schools have been gravely affected, the 
number of lawyers in this country is prob- 
ably sufficient to enable the profession to 
continue even although there be few re- 
cruits in the next few years. The situation is 
decidedly different, however, with the 
teaching profession. There never was 
greater need for men teachers with some 
degree of training, and the war has, at 
least in certain places, almost entirely cut 
off the supply. This applies particularly 
to the young men who go into teaching 
immediately after graduation from college, 
especially in the small high schools. All 
the education courses in our men’s colleges 
show a marked decrease in students. No 
college teacher of education to-day is so 
disloyal as to attempt to urge college boys 
to go into teaching if there is any place in 
military service where they can really be 
of use. The country faces very definitely 


1 Read, in part, at the meeting of New England 
Association of College Teachers of Education, De- 
cember, 1917. 
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the prospect of the nearly total feminiza- 
tion of our high-school faculties if the num- 
ber of young men going into public-school 
teaching during the next five years is 
diminished. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that education as a professional subject 
will also be in a difficult position after the 
war. There will be a tremendous demand 
upon college men to go into engineering 
and industrial positions to help make the 
world over. To a certain extent these 
openings will have a more altruistic appeal 
to college men than they ever had before; 
accordingly, teaching will not have so great 
an opportunity as previously to attract 
those students who wish to devote their 
lives to some altruistic calling. Further- 
more, the world is going to demand more 
insistently than ever before that its best- 
trained brains give aid in its reclamation; 
it is going to be difficult for our ablest stu- 
dents, who may now intend to become 
teachers because attracted by the intellee- 
tual phase, to resist the compelling demand 
for men of unusual mental caliber. Hence, 
teachers of education may well take council. 

One result of the war, and the crisis 
after the war, upon education courses, 
seems to be an increased value for under- 
graduate college courses in that subject. 
All of us are highly in sympathy with the 
demand for graduate professional study 
in preparation for teaching. The imme- 
diate need for a man to become a teacher 
as soon as he secures his bachelor’s degree 
will, however, be so urgent that it seems 
exceedingly doubtful whether we are best 
aiding our profession by trying to raise 
the amount of preparation demanded 
before a man begins to teach. Accordingly, 
college departments of education should add 
more professional work than they offer at 
present, very definitely saying to the grad- 
uate school of education that the exigencies 
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of the times make it necessary for the col- 
lege to give the future teacher all the pro- 
fessional training it possibly ean. Indeed, 
there are indications that the liberal col- 
lege may soon be forced to devote most of 
the work of junior and senior years to 
professional study. There can be little 
question that the war will make uS§ speed 
up our professional training. 

Furthermore, there are two criticisms 
of exclusively graduate work in education 
which have been frequently voiced, some- 
times with justification. In the first place, 
high-school principals and superintendents 
claim that those who secure a master’s 
degree in education hardly ever offer them- 
selves as high-school teachers; they are 
either hoping to obtain college positions 
or else wish administrative high-school 
work or school supervision. Some institu- 
tion must distinctly assume the responsi- 
bility for training high-school teachers, 
and as things are now this seems to be 
chiefly the function of the college through 
its department of education. 

In the second place, graduate schools of 
education will probably serve best those 
who have already had experience as teach- 
ers. Medicine and the ministry provide 
definite and extensive training for their 
students during their course of study. The 
future doctor must serve for many months 
as an interne in a hospital before his train- 
ing is completed; a very large number of 
theological students fill pulpits regularly 
each Sunday. In a similar way there 
seems justification for urging that men 
should not go directly from college to the 
graduate school of education, but should 
first secure at least a year of teaching ex- 
perience and so be much better able to 
know what they wish to get from their 
graduate study. This would be of in- 
estimable value also to those who are pre- 


paring for college teaching. Of course the 
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graduate schools of education are, in most 
cases, young, and hence anxious for stu 
dents. It may be that they have been over- 
zealous in securing recruits and that greater 
stress upon a year’s experience before 
graduate study is begun might be of aid 
to the teaching profession 

All of these factors lead to a more vivid 
realization of the importance of the college 
department of education. Such a depart 
ment has two functions: first, the definite 
professional training of men who are going 
out into high-school positions, and, second 
the general training of men who, while 
they will not be teachers, will very likely 
hold positions of responsibility in relation 
to public education, in later life. 

This latter function has been, until re 
cently, largely neglected by our colleges 
Edueation should never, probably, be 
taught as a ‘‘cultural’’ course; it may, 
however, have a definite, semi-professional 
value for those who may use it later as 
members of school boards and as parents 
of school children. No one who knows 
from experience the shortsightedness and 
the poor judgment ot many school-board 
members and the ignorance of parents in 
school matters, can fail to realize that great 
good can come to education in our country 
by giving some training to the school-board 
members and parents of to-morrow. 
Courses in the principles of education, 
problems of modern education, educational 
psychology, and possibly history of edu- 
cation if taught with the emphasis wholly 
upon modern problems, s! ould all be open 
to students who do not intend to become 
teachers. 

The real test of a department, however, 
will come from the professional value of 
its courses, and for most colleges the most 
valuable of these professional courses are 
those in secondary education. Until very 


recently these courses were the poorest in 
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our education departments, from both the 
standpoint of the teaching and the organi- 
gation of the material. This is partly due 
to the very breadth and indefiniteness of 
the subject (the history of edueation and 
educational psychology are both fairly well 
limited and conerete). Secondary eduea- 
tion courses should be absolutely profes- 
sional in aim and content. They should 
enroll no student who does not definitely 
expect to teach in a secondary school upon 
his graduation. At Dartmouth, the course 
is conducted on exactly the same basis as 
the graduate courses in business, medicine 
and engineering. No student of only medi- 
ocre ability is admitted; the course places 
upon the student the entire responsibility 
for taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 

I think none of us should be content with 
our courses in secondary edueation until 
we have made every effort possible, and let 
us hope with success, to add to the course 
apprenticeship teaching. It is my own ex- 
perience with college men who have gone 
into high-school work that one hour in 
front of a high-school class teaches them 
more than twenty hours in a eollege class. 
At Dartmouth, practise teaching in the 
high school is the most valuable feature of 
the course. Fortunately for us, the prin- 
cipal of our local high school is a part-time 
instructor in the department of education. 
All of the apprenticeship teaching is done 
under his direction. Our students spend 
their first month of the course in studying 
various mechanical details in the high- 
school eclassrooms—lighting, records, dis- 
ciplinary schemes, assignment of lessons, 
ete. The next month they are given small 
groups of students to instruet—frequently 


those who are behind their classes for some 
reason. The next month they actually 
teach the class, usually with the regular 
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teacher present and with the expectation 
that the principal of the school will drop 
in at any time; at the close of each school 
day in which they have taught they have 
conferences with the teacher and with the 
principal. No student is allowed to teach 
in the local high school unless he gives suffi- 
cient evidence of effort, accomplishment 
and the right attitude to guarantee at least 
partial success. I am quite frank to say 
that I believe one of the most important 
things the department of education has 
done at Dartmouth was to shunt some un- 
desirables off from the teaching profession. 
It is time, particularly in our New Eng- 
land colleges for men, that we launch a gas 
attack at the old idea that a person who 
could not make a living in any other way 
ean do it by teaching. 

I believe the secondary-education courses 
should be most intimately connected with 
the college bureau of appointments. At 
Dartmouth we have gone so far as prac- 
tically to state that we will not fully recom- 
mend any student for a secondary-school 
position unless he has had _ professional 
work in education, usually specifying the 
secondary-education courses. We are for- 
tunate in having the teachers’ registration 
bureau located in the department of edu- 
eation. Obviously, the apprenticeship 
teaching gives us the best basis for deciding 
whether a man is a first-class or only 
mediocre candidate. 

Finally, the ideal undergraduate course 
in secondary education, which will prob- 
ably be the final professional course before 
students enter actual teaching, should in- 
elude: first, a history of secondary educa- 
tion, particularly stressing the develop- 
ment of the American high school; second, 
a definite presentation of the aim of the 
American secondary school of to-day; 
third, a consideration of the peculiar char- 
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cteristics of the secondary-school pupil W! war will undoul vy alter 
wl 1 influet the methods of teaching; the courses pl al y for professions 
fourth, the school itself—mechanical fea nol \ be s lueneced as se wl 
ives of its equipment, its relation to other prepare met m rs Our 
nstitutions, educational and social; fifth, sel sv \ { 
a full discussion of the methods of teaching war is ra ‘ d wit] 
the secondary school, using the books training rs hes wi is S 
pon this subject by Colvin or Parke with their new respons ; 1 oppor 
sixth, a fairly definite but brief considera tu es, must now S irefu the 
tion of the methods of teaching each of the way in which we can meet 1 ‘hallenge of 
fundamental high-school subjects: English, preparing men adequately for this great 
ancient languages, modern foreign lan profession. 
guages, mathematics, history and science. James L. McConavuGny 


I feel quite certain that men who are go 
high school should 
definite knowledge of 
teaching the 


At Dartmouth we ask the 


teaching 


ng out into 


have some pretty 


methods of each of funda 
mental subjects. 
departments of English, mathematies, his 
offer ten- 


We 


however, a necessity of adding to that, ma 


tory and foreign languages to 


week courses in these subjects. find, 
otherwise 
idea of 


these subjects from the standpoint of col 


terial of our own, as our 


the 


men 
with teaching 


lege preparation and, frequently, teaching 
them with college methods and standards. 


Very 


secondary-school work can pick and choose 


few college graduates who go into 
exactly what subjects they wish to teach. 
Personally, I should much prefer to have a 
tudent go out into a small high school, 
teach a number of subjects, and have a bit 
of administrative responsibility, facing as 
many school problems as possible, than to 
have him go to a large high school where, 
perchance, his only responsibility would be 
teaching five classes of freshman algebra 


Again, 


efficient if he 


a high-school teacher is much more 
knows something of the best 
methods for his fellow teachers to pursue 
in their own subjects. Furthermore, a prin 


cipal can not very effectively supervise 


teachers unless he has this knowledge. 


DARTMOUTH C¢ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE TOWNSHIP 
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endorsed the township method of administer- 
ing rural schools. The Department of Edu- 
cation made an exhaustive study of the state’s 
requirements, and the application of the town- 
ship system and thereafter made unqualified 
recommendation that the system was the best 
for New York. 

Dr. Finley, according to the Evening Post 
correspondent, is outspoken in his endorse- 
He said: 

There is no greater educational need at the 
present time than that which the Township bill 
of last year was framed to meet. The country 
child must have educational advantages comparable 
with those of the city child. The township system 
in itself does not disturb a single school district in 
the state. It simply gives a larger unit of ad- 
ministration and taxation for the purpose of as- 
suring an equality of burdens over a large area 
educational opportunity 


ment. 


and an equality of 
within that area, 


It is thought that the legislators who now 
have under consideration the repealing act do 
not realize the condition of the rural schools 
in this state. According to Dr. Finegan, 
There are fifteen schools in the state now in 
each of which there is just one pupil. There are 
eighty-six in which there are 2; one hundred and 
sixteen with 3 pupils; two hundred and fifty-eight 
with 4 pupils; three hundred and fifty-seven in 
which there are but 5 pupils; six hundred in 
which there are less than 7, and three thousand 
eight hundred in which there are less than 10 chil- 
dren in attendance. Everybody knows that it is 
absolutely impossible to maintain in one of these 
districts a school which comes anywhere near ap- 
worthy of the name 


proaching an _ institution 


school. 
Dr. Finegan is further reported to have said: 


There has been a great change in this state in the 
last forty years. Thirty-five or forty years ago 
there were more people living in the agricultural re- 
gions than were living in the cities and large vil- 
lages. There are one hundred thousand less chil- 
dren in attendance upon the schools maintained in 
agricultural regions than there were thirty-five years 
ago. If the farmers of the state are to avail them- 
selves of the great opportunity to serve the country 
by increasing production, rural life must be made 
more comfortable and attractive. The schools are 
the great agencies which must achieve this result. 
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It has been determined by the Commissioner of 
Education that five miles is too great a distance 
for children to travel to school. Children may, 
however, travel from two and a half to four miles 
when proper conveyance is provided, without hard- 
ship, if the transportation is under proper regula- 
tion. The township bill contemplates utilization 
of our great system of state highways, improved 
town highways, the thousands of miles of electric 
and steam railroads, the automobile, the auto bus. 
These methods of transportation are utilized for 
every other purpose of rural life, and there is no 
valid reason why they should not be utilized for 
the maintenance of good schools. 


BEQUESTS TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


By the will of the late General Horace W. 
at the 
age of ninety-two years, Columbia University 


Carpentier, who died on January 31, 


and Barnard College receive residuary bequests 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 each. In 
addition to dividing the residue of his estate 
between the two institutions, General Car- 
pentier gave specific bequests to each to in- 
crease gifts previously made. The legacy to 
Barnard is one of the largest single gifts to be 
received by the institution, and is in addi- 
tion to the presentation to the college of Gen- 
eral Carpentier’s home by a deed of gift filed 
last December, and $200,000 for scholarships 
and assistance to deserving girls, “not exclu- 
ding Chinese girls seeking education there.” 

The additional gifts to Columbia University 
in the will include a sum sufficient to increase 
to $300,000 the Dean Lung department of 
Chinese, which General Carpentier established 
in 1901. The fund was originally $100,000, 
and several years later $12,000 was added. No 
part of the new gift is to be used for gratui- 
ties or pensions. The will increases the Ed- 
ward R. Carpentier Memorial Fund to $300,- 
000, and gives $50,000 to the medical school 
of the university in memory of Dr. Reuben S. 
Carpentier. The Sloane Maternity Hospital 
affiliated with the medical school gets $80,000. 
Because of the relations between Presbyterian 
Hospital and Columbia University the hos- 
pital gets $200,000. 

Gifts to other institutions include $100,000 
each to the University of California and the 
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Pacific Theological Seminary, $25,000 to Can Horace Mann School from 1907-13, and was 





ton Christian College at Canton, China, and afterwards on the staff of Roberts College, 
$40,000 to the Saratoga Homestead Sanitarium Constant 

r Tuberculosis in Saratoga county, and $10,- Epwix L. Houtox. v for nearly eight 
000 for the erection of an infirmary for the years has been head of a ee ee 
poor The American Humane Educational eat and director of ti mamer 
society f Massachusetts and the Society for the Kansas Stat Aw iltur ( leg has 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of New jo, nnointed ; : 
York receive $5,000 ea he Por the purpose of ee Besneeare W Gees. « ey 
establishing a Booker r. Washington Me P] DD 


morial $30,000 goes to the Tuskeegee Normal... has ia 
Institute MeD ( 
the teachers’ traini1 lenarti Ml 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Gill University, Montr ( 
Proressor M. E. Haccerty, of the college of A cuam of thy d , 
education of the University of Minnesota, has hee eatebliched at , ' Q 


ved a commission as major and has gone 


Washington to take up his duties in the ae ae ae ‘ 
psychological department of the army. i aaa 

Proressor HerMAn SCHNEIDER, dean of the De. Tuomas F. Kax > 
ngineering college of the University ef Cin Olivet Collece. Michies ) formerly vr 

. . - , . vie ~S<> : S , 7 : 

cinnati, has been appointed director of the in- dent for twelve years of the University 
dustrial service section of the Ordnance De- Washingtor it Seattl 2 we ‘ 
partment at Washington. ready announced, was chosen president of th 


Dr. AmBrose L. Sunriz, for a number of University of North Dakota at a meeting of 
years a member of the faculty of the school the board of regents in Fargo, January 22, 
f education of the University of Pennsyl- was one of two men finally singled out by 
vania, has been called to the principalship of the university faculty and recommended to 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Normal Training School. the board of regents. Dr. Kane will assume 
The salary of this position is $5,000. the duties of his new position during the pres 

Harry L. Kent, associate professor of edu- ©"! aca 
cation and principal of the school of agricul- Tuomas W. Pace, professor of economics in 





ture, Kansas State Agricultural College, has the University of Virg 1, has been nomi 
been appointed director of education for Kan nated to be a member of the United States 
sas under the Smith-Hughes act. Tariff Board, in succession to Daniel C. Roper 


C. C. Root, who was for six years superin . saas SON . : 


: tendent of schools in Bismarck, N. D., has been Dr. Turopore F. Jones, professor of history 

appointed dean of the department of educa- in the college of arts and pure science, Wash- 

tion in the State Normal School at Buffalo, ingtor Square C llege, and in the graduate 

P N. Y. Since leaving North Dakota Mr. Root school of New York University, has been com 
spent a year in the University of Chicago and missioned lieutenant in the navy, and will 
received his master’s degree. act as naval attaché to the American Embassy 

at Madrid 

PRESIDENT Joun W. Hanser, of Fargo C 


Artuur T. Frencu, who assisted Professor 


Stevens in the supervision of practise teachers 


during 1915-17 at the Teachers College, Co- lege, North Dakota, has resigned and gone 
lumbia University, is now principal of the ito Y. M. C. A. work in the national service. 
high school at West Chester, Pennsylvania. IskaEL WEINSTEIN, a teacher in biology in 


Mr. French was teacher of mathematics in the the Morris High School, New York City, has 
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received his appointment as lieutenant in the 
sanitary Corps and expects to be orde red to 
Washington at an early date. 


Dean C. Matnews, executive secretary of 
Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Navy Department 


Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


Miss Mary N. Winstow has been appointed 
executive secretary of the department of 
health and recreation of the woman’s com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. 


Mr. O. P. Stewart, formerly assistant state 
superintendent of instruction of Nebraska, has 
- 


lice of state 


announced his candidacy for the of 


superintendent. 


Proressor Harvey L. Esy, formerly of Kent 
State Normal College, has been elected editor 
of the Wyoming School Journal, the official or 
gan of the Wyoming State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion and State Teachers’ Institute. 


LeiGuTon S. THompson, sub-master of the 
Malden ( Mass.) High School, has resigned to 
accept the position of principal of the Fox 
boro High School. He will leave Malden as 


soon as his successor is named. 


Frep D. Carpenter, formerly assistant pro 
fessor at Yale University, has been appointed 
professor of German in the University of Ver- 
mont, succeeding Professor Anton H. Appel- 


mann, resigned. 


LAFAYETTE CoLLEGE has granted a leave of 
absence to V. Ray Jones, assistant professor of 
German, for the period of the war. Professor 


Jones has entered Y. M. C. A. work in Paris. 


Dr. J. L. Henxperson, professor of second 
ary education at the University of Texas and 
state inspector of high schools, is giving this 
year the courses announced for the late Charles 
Hughes Johnston at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Cuartes A. Bearp, until recently of Co 
lumbia University, lectured in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium on Feb 
ruary 15, on “ The impending trial of democ- 
racy.” The lecture was given under the aus- 
pices of the McBride Lecture Fund of West- 


ern Reserve University. 


Dr. Cuarces Forster Situ, professor of 
ancient languages at the University of Wis 
consin, will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at the University of South Carolina 
when the closing exercises are held in June 
Dr. Smith was born in Abbeville, S. C., and 
received his first college training at Wofford 
College, at which institution he taught f 
some years. 

JONATHAN YounG STANTON, professor emeri 
tus of Bates College, died on February 17, at 
his home in Lewiston, Me. in his eight 
fourth year. He had been ill only a few days, 
with pneumonia. 

Dr. Georce C. S. Soutruwortu, formerly 
professor of English language and literature at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and later 
holding the same chair at the Case School of 
Applied Science in Cleveland, Ohio, died on 
February 19, aged seventy-five years. 

THEoLocicaL Hai, the newest of the group 
at Smith College, will be known hereafter as 
Burton Hall as a tribute to the former presi 
dent, Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, now president 
of the University of Minnesota. 

PRESIDENT E. O. Sisson, of the State Uni- 
versity of Montana, has proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Welfare Committee of three mem 
bers elected for a term of one year by the fac- 
ulty, as a consulting body for the president 
in all matters of general university adminis 
tration. The proposal has been adopted by the 
faculty. 

Tue Teachers’ Union of New York City has 
asked the board of education to select the new 
superintendent of schools after a vote by the 
teachers themselves. This was done in Min- 
neapolis recently and at their meeting they 
adopted a resolution approving the candidacy 
of distinguished and competent educators, 
whether living in the city of New York or 
elsewhere. 

Tue medical school of Yale University has 
received an additional gift of $250,000 from 
the Carnegie Foundation and the sum of $82,- 
900, in addition to the $500,000 already sub- 
seribed, from the General Education Board. 
These gifts more than complete the fund of 
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$2,500,000, needed for the endowment of the 


} 


A COMMITTEE of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland 
s been appointed by the president, Professor 
Marshall S. Brown, to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Board for Historical Service. Th 
mbers upon the committee of cooperation 

s follows: Dr. Henry R. Shipman, Prine 

ton University, chairman; Dr. F. E. Moyer, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City: 
Professor Eleanor Lord, Goucher College, 


is announced that the wholesale res 

ation of students to so1n the fighting forces 

s seriously impairing the income of the coun- 

trv’s colleges and universities, and that if some 
f the institutions were to continue their 


outside would iy 


~ 


cessary. He suggested donations of war 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WAGE-EARNING OCCUPATIONS FOR STUDENTS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Che subj cts of education may be considered 
as consisting of two classes. First, Those 
which have to do with facts and knowledge ot 
general interest, or which by their nature are 
pec tliarly adapted to the training and devel- 
oping of the mind. Second, Those which 
have to do with facts and knowledge of more 
limited interest and useful only to those who 
nave some special use for such facts and 
knowledge. These classes are not mutually 
exclusive. Many subjects partake to some ex- 
tent of the characteristics of both. Most sub- 
jects, however, belong predominately to one or 
the other class. 

Krom the point of view we are taking, the 
importance of a subject is measured by the 
opportunity it affords to teachers and investi- 
gators as an occupation by which to make a 
living as a college teacher or as an investi- 


measure of this 


gator. We may get a roug 
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he should choose ought to be determined, 
not by the possibilities it offers for making 
more or less money, but by his inclination 
towards the subject and by a careful consider- 
ation of his ability to master the fundamental 
studies which the subject requires. 

From this point of view all subjects are 
more or less alike. If you are attracted to a 
subject by the subject itself your chances of 
making a success in it are great. If you look 
upon a subject simply as a means of making 
a living, still worse of making a fortune, it 
will be only by the most strenuous efforts 
that you can be successful and then at a cost 
which is almost as bad as failure. 

The division of viticulture and enology in- 
cludes in its domain, partly or wholly, the 
subjects of grape-growing, wine-making, olive- 
growing, the fermentative industries and the 
preservation of food. 

These are all special and technical subjects, 
but they cover a wide range of human en- 
deavor and are of interest to some very im- 
portant industries. If my reasoning has been 
correct, the exceptional student will find a 
career in any of them, but for the average or 
mediocre student the chances depend on the 
future development of these industries. If 
the value of these industries diminishes there 
will be less demand for instruction in the 
subjects that represent them and therefore less 
demand for instructors. The possibilities for 
investigation in any line of human endeavor 
are infinite. But how far it is advisable to 
carry investigation, how wide it shall be, de- 
pends in technical subjects like these on how 
much use there will be for the results. 

Grape-growing is the greatest fruit-growing 
industry in the world. In California the 
value of the grape crop is exceeded only by 
that of the orange. In France the annual 
income from the vineyards exceeds $100,000,- 
000, more than twenty times that of the vine- 
yards of California. This comes nearly al- 
together from wine-grapes. Whether the vine- 
yard interests of California will increase to 
such proportions or whether they will increase 
at all depends chiefly on the future of wine- 
making. If this should be prohibited by law, 
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the vineyard area will be very greatly curtailed 
immediately and it will be many years before it 
reaches the present area again, by the develop- 
ment of raisins and table grapes. Grape- 
growing is unlikely ever to be very important 
in any state but California, and will therefore 
in all probability be always treated simply as 
a branch of pomology. Wine-making also is 
not likely to be of great importance in any 
other state. 

Olive-growing, even more than grape-grow- 
ing, is an essentially Californian industry. 
There seems to be every reason to believe that 
its growth will be steady and it is difficult to 
place limits on its possible development. 

There seems every reason to believe that 
there will be an increasing demand for ex- 
perts with special knowledge of this industry, 
but the demand will be confined almost en- 
tirely to California. 

The fermentative industries include not 
only the manufacture of aleoholic beverages, 
such as beer and cider, but the production of 
denatured aleohol, vinegar, yeast for bread- 
making, and to some extent tanning and many 
minor industries that depend more or less on 
fermentative processes. These are so numer- 
ous and so important that most of them are 
sure to increase with the development of the 
country. 

The demand for teachers and investigators 
in these matters is already considerable and 
will undoubtedly increase, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in all parts of the United States. 

The preservation of food is a subject of uni- 
versal and vital importance. The division 
gives attention to the preservation only of 
fruit and other vegetable products, but the 
principles involved are the same for all kinds 
of food. This subject has to a large extent 
been treated as a matter of trade secrets, 
until comparatively recent times. The result 
was that many harmful and illogical practises 
were in common use. The pure food laws 
tend to prevent the most injurious of these 
and there is an ever-growing demand for in- 
formation regarding the best and legitimate 
methods. Courses on subjects upon which 
these methods are based are becoming more 
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common and undoubtedly will increase in 
colleges throughout the country. 
Freperic T. Biotetti 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 
THE FRENCH CHILD AT SCHOOL 

A cCURSORY exXamination of the French 
schools will show how even in the elementary, 
which are the most progressive, the idea of 
regarding the child as a child and not as a 
homunculus is of very recent date in France. 
It is true that as far back as 1590 Montaigne 
wrote “ Les jeux des enfants ne sont pas jeux, 
et les fault juger en eulx comme leurs plus 
sérieuses actions.” Yet France had to wait 
till 1887, when M. Gréard started the first 
French kindergarten, in which Montaigne’s 
idea of play being the child’s form of work 
was at length realized. Even then the work was 
often too ambitious, some teachers trying to 
teach such definite subjects as history. Ma- 
dame Kergomard has an amusing story of a 
teacher who attempted to give an historical 
sketch of Jeanne d’Are to some tiny mites of 
4 or 5. Beginning with the keeping of sheep, 
she traced the whole of Jeanne’s career through 
the siege of Orleans and the coronation at 
Rheims, down to the burning at the stake at 
Rouen. When she had finished, the children 
still seemed unsatisfied. She inquired why, 
and one of the children asked, “ And what 
happened to the sheep when Jeanne d’Arc 
left them? ”—the only point that the children, 
being country children, had understood! In 
the private schools and the preparatory classes 
of the lycée the teaching of the various sub- 
jects is still on more or less formal lines, 
clear and logical, no doubt, but in the light 
of English and American experience, prob- 
ably successful at the expense of the acqui- 
sition of sense impressions and of the develop- 
ment of talents other than literary. 

It is when one comes to the further stages 


that one finds so much to praise in the French 
school. To analyze it fully would take a 
volume. Here is a summary of what one 
takes to be some of the main aims. 

1. The child is taught to express itself 


clearly and lucidly and with a due respect 
for its mother tongue. Accent, intonation, ex 
pression are alike cultivated. The French 
know that only the spoken word can ade 
quately evoke by its rhythm and beauty the 
emotions, feelings and thoughts contained in 
the written word 


) 


2. Children are taught to admire poems and 
stories as works of art, to look at them as 
wholes. Details are carefully st idied, op 
scurities are explained, but the part is always 
subordinated to the whole. We English are 


too apt to fasten on a detail, whether in a 


poem or a painting, a piece of music or a 
Paris costume, and praise and blame accord 
ingly. To the French no detail is beaut ful 


which is not in harmony with the whole. In 
a word, they see things in wholes, we are 
rather inclined to see holes in things! Ar 
English friend of mine, a singularly brilliant 
writer and wit, once told me that when he had 
written what he thought was a particularly 
good article, he would timidly inquire of his 
literary friends at the club whether they had 
happened to read his article for the week and 
what they thought of it [oo often their 
principal comment was that he had mis] laced 
a comma, misquoted a phrase, or used some 
word like “reliable,” which is a red rag t 
some of our unscientific literary critics, in 
spite of its use by some of the best English 
authors for the last two hundred vears. It is, it 
fact, on piffling little points like the latter 
that an editor can run a so-called literary con 
troversy in the English papers, so long as he 
is willing to print the writers’ lucubrations 
A fore ligner might readily think that in this 
country the literary critic is a sort of superior 
“ proof reader.” 

3. The French ce] ldret are taught to love 
their language and literature as the most per 
fect forms of expression of the highest 
thoughts of their nation and themselves 
Thus national pride is fostered, but not 1 
tional bumptiousness. 

4. And the pride in the nation is not that 
of an owner in a beautiful picture which he 
ean sell to-morrow if he pleases, but the feel 


ing that it is part and parcel of themselves 
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They are proud of France, and they want 
France to be proud of them. When at the 
general mobilization, all France, men and 


alike, rallied to the state, they felt 


their own personal honor and pride, as well 


women 


is the national honor and pride were engaged. 

We, as I take it, 
country as a sort of instinctive duty and ob 
ligation The 
feeling that he 


volunteer to fight for our 
Frenchman has a _ conscious 
is fighting for a whole of which 
he is an integral part, a living entity, not a 
number or a cypher like the German. 

5h. It is the sense of the whole in which the 
as in Germany, 


part is not lost or merged 


which is so precious in French education. It 
is really the paradox that Christianity is al- 
solve of the 


spiritual community and the pricelessness of 


Ways trying to oneness of the 
the individual soul. 

We, with our over-analytic education, which 
also prevails in Germany, tend to worship, as 
I have pointed out, isolated facts and details 
to the due to the 


whole, and so our children often leave school 


exclusion of the respect 
with a mass of undigested facts, more or less 
unrelated to one another, and with little power 
of putting them together or applying them. 
We laboriously study our Virgil and our Homer 
line for line. Few if any teachers get the 
pupils to read off at a sitting a book of the 
Eneid or the 
bird’s-eye view of what they have been study- 


Odyssey in order to obtain a 
ing piecemeal. Too often we tear our Shakes- 
peare and our Chaucer to shreds, especially in 
the universities, in order to secure specimens 
or the fossil 
remains of some dead and gone relic of the 
language, till our students tend to think that 
this “gutting” of the text is the end all and 
be all of the study of Chaucer and Shakes- 
One 
fossils embedded in the stones of which some 


of our cathedrals are built and think we had 


of rare grammatical allusions 


peare. might as well gouge out the 


grasped the inner meaning and glory of those 


masterpieces in architecture. Our gods to- 


day in the university are exact scholarship or 
philology of a singularly meticulous type. 
The far more difficult art of interpreting the 


classics, ancient and modern, to the needs of 
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Yet the best 
literary criticism should be a criticism of life 


our age is largely ignored. 
Clear speech, clear thinking, a love of fine and 
beautiful things, a that 


beautiful of 


respect for most 


things, the French language, a 
pride in France itself, a sense of proportion, 


of fitness, of the oneness of things, and vet 


infinite variety, or logic tempered by 


and 


humanity that seems to go beyond the limits 


that 


esthetic emotional judgments, with a 


of any particular creed—this is the atmosphere 
French child is surrounded from 
1 


school. 


in which the 
his earliest days in the 

Of the faults and failings 
education it is not 
here. It is 
too literary 


> y ] ] 7 
of French school 
necessary to say much 


enough to note its occasionally 


nature (we are not all born 
Mr. Squeers’ phrase), or its 


attention to facts 


“lit’ry,” to use 
sometimes insufficient and 
consequent lack of accuracy, or its tendency 
here and there to become superficial, and on 
the undue stress that is at times laid on tra- 
dition resulting not so much in an embargo 
on new ideas as in new forms of expressing 
them. It possesses, in a word, the merits and 
defects of the man of thirty. 

Perhaps if the country could double the 
number of its children or substitute for the 
present all too common regime of families of 
one child that of families with two and pref- 
erably with three children, it would be able 
to bring back into the language and life of 
the nation that sense of Celtic mystery and 
childish 


known, that power of looking at things with 


wonder, of adventure into the un- 


virginal eyes and not with the eyes of tradition, 
which is the birthright of every normal child. 
In a word, it needs the presence of two or at 
least three children to create that atmosphere 
in which the spirit of the future can best live, 
move and realize its ideals—Cloudesley Brere- 
ton in The Contemporary Review. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
German and English Education, a Compara- 
tive Study. By Fr. De Hover. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 108 pp. 
One of the fruitful effects of the war has 
that it has afforded for 


been the stimulus 


























surveys of the fundamental principles 
lerlying national education systems. A 


er of studies have already appeared 


a — I reity Louvall 
While the results of this study do not differ 
dament fy ts pred essors n ti 


ce on all departments of life, its momentous 


function in the national organism.” This 
task is mplished with considerable success. 


Mr. De Hovre finds the greatest strength of 
the German system to lie in the clear con 
ception of a national principle; its greatest 
weakness in the subordination of this prin- 
ciple to the establishment of the Kultur-state, 
“ which recognizes no right, justice, liberty nor 
conscience outside the national and _ political 
boundaries.” If the soul of Germany is Kul- 
tur, and the author is careful to point out that 
this much-abused word may have a good and a 
bad connotation, the soul of England is civili- 
zation, which “regards the independence of 
human personality as its first principle and 
recognizes the natural rights of the social in 
stitutions and also their hierarchy : the family, 
society, the nation and the state, the church, 
and the brotherhood of mankind.” The Ger- 
man system subordinates everything to the 
state and emphasizes intellectual training; 
the English system is founded on due regard 
{ 


or the freedom of the individual and empha- 


sizes the formation of character The spread 
of the former has meant an attempt to impose 
a peculiar brand of Kultur on the world; 
1e advance of the latter has been a gain for 
civilization and humanity. The German wor- 
ship of the intellect has resulted in too much 
belief in theory, method and science, in a 


eraze for amassing data and facts, while the 
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been amply proved since the appearance of t 
t B tr ced by Mr. Fis larg | 
very roots o I str pra 
tise 
In his concluding chapter the author seeks 
to answer the question “ Germ r Englisl 
education?” after the war, and decides that 
1 sound system requires a combination of the 
virtues of each. In the German system the 
fundamental pr ples ' t is based 
are wrong; in the English the superstructur 
s weak. While the one needs a deeper appreci 
t f the importar of moral character i 
th ndividual—the lov f justice, truth, 
righteousness and honor—the other lacks ar 
efficient nat | orgar tion and greater ay 
preciation of ellectu ilture The aut} 
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that should be 
itself, true to its human ideal, and true to its 
ethical tradition.” 

Much has been written since the war on Ger- 


English education true to 


man education and its characteristic signifi- 
cance has almost passed into a commonplace. 
To those who desire to familiarize themselves 
with the true meaning and spirit of English 
education, its tradition and world-significance, 
the present work, in which the exposition 
stands out more clearly by contrast with Ger- 


many, may be heartily commended. 


Higher Education and the War. By Joun 
Burnet. Maemillan & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 238. 


London, 


The present volume is an expansion of a 
series of lectures on the German system of 
secondary education delivered before the war 
by Professor Burnet, of St. Andrews Univer- 
sity. It is now some twenty years since the 
last authoritative account of the subject in 
English appeared. Professor Burnet’s work 
may well serve as a supplement to Dean Rus- 
sell’s “German Higher Education.” Ample 
time has elapsed between the appearance of 
the two books for the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent Prussian system which was inaugurated in 
1890 and revised in 1901 to come into promi- 
nence. Those who have been in the habit of 
admiring the German secondary-school system 
have had in mind not the present system but 
one that prevailed before the ascendancy of the 
that 
founded on the meliorizing influences of the 
Humanism of Schiller and Goethe. But Pro- 


fessor Burnet’s criticisms of the German sys- 


new gospel of Kultur, a system was 


tem are not the afterthoughts of one who at- 
tempts to trace back the causes of the war to 
education. Not the least merit of the pres- 
ent work is that the German system stands 
convicted on the testimony of its own leaders. 
The system of privileges, early and continuous 
specialization, the methods of promotion, the 
low standards of leaving examinations, and the 
pressure of the home influences on the teacher 
and school authorities are each analyzed in 
turn and their injurious effects on educa- 
For the American student of 


tion proved. 
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higher education the chapter that will be found 
most stimulating is that in which Professor 
Burnet points out the waste of time and ab- 
sence of adaptation in the last few years of the 
German secondary school, and in which he 
indicates the importance of an earlier transi- 
tion to an institution corresponding to the 
American college. The 
school graduate is stale and blasé, partly as a 


German secondary- 
result of over-specialization, and partly as a 
result of suited to 
The absence of even a limited free- 


methods more younger 
pupils. 
dom of election has led to the development of 
preparatory classes in many subjects in the 
A study of this chapter 


(School and University) should give pause to 


German universities. 


those who desire to graft a junior college on 
“ It is to be hoped,” 
Professor Burnet, “ that 
will be able to save the college, and that they 
will not be led by their somewhat indiscrimi- 


the American high school. 
the Americans 


says 


nate admiration for everything German to 
throw upon the high schools work which is far 
better done already in the older institutions, 
as some competent German observers have al- 
ready discovered, or to allow the college to be 
absorbed in the university.” The work may 
well be commended to all students of educa- 
tion beyond the elementary stage, who will find 
here a careful discussion, by the method of 
comparison of existing educational systems, 
of the more immediate problem, the formula- 
tion of the humanism needed in the higher 
education of a democracy. 
I. L. Kanpeu 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF MEAS- 
URING COMPREHENSION IN READING‘ 


PROBLEM 
THis paper reports the results of a coopera- 
tive study of reading, which was undertaken 
with the following three-fold aim: 
(1) A demonstration of the use of certain 
standard tests, 
1 Paper read in abstract before Section L, Amer- 


ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December, 1917. 
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2) A comparison of reading ability in the 
schools tested, 

3) A study of the validity of the tests used. 

More 

measure the most important essential in read- 


specifically, an attempt was made to 


ing ability, namely, comprehension, or under- 
standing. 
The writer is indebted to the superintendents 


and teachers in the following Michigan towns 


and cities, whose helpful cooperation made the 
experiment possible: Ann Arbor, Coldwater, 


Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Owosso, 
Port Huron, Saginaw and Three Rivers. 


METHOD 

In order to increase the accuracy of the com- 
parative rating of the schools, two methods of 
measuring understanding were employed, the 
reproduction method as proposed by Starch? 
and the question method used by Thorndike.® 
The tests devised by these experimenters carry 
out in systematic written form the two com- 
mon school-room methods of testing under- 
Both types of 
test purport to measure the same ability. 


standing of reading matter. 


In order that the conditions of the experi- 
ment may be brought in clearness even to the 
casual reader in the field of educational meas- 
urement, the tests are here inserted. 


THE STARCH REPRODUCTION TEST 
No. 6 

In a secluded and mountainous part of Stiria 
there was in old time a valley of the most surpris- 
ing and luxuriant fertility. It was surrounded on 
all sides by steep and rocky mountains, rising into 
peaks which were always covered with snow, and 
from which a number of torrents descended in con- 
stant cataracts. One of these fell westward over 
the face of a crag so high that, when the sun had 
set to everything else, and all below was darkness, 
his beams still shone full upon this waterfall, so 
that it looked like a shower of gold. It was, there- 
fore, called by the people of the neighborhood, the 


2 Daniel Starch, ‘‘ The Measurement of Efficiency 
in Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VI., 1, 1915, p. 5. 

3 E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Measurement of Abil- 
ity in Reading,’’ Teachers College Record, XV., 4, 
1914, p. 251. 
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Golden River. It was strange that none of these 
streams fell into the valley itself. They all de- 
seended on the other side of the mountains, and 
wound away through broad plains and past popu- 
lous cities. But the clouds were drawn so con- 
stantly to the snowy hills, and rested so softly in 
the circular hollow, that in time of drought and 
heat, when all the country round was burnt up, 
there was still rain in the little valley; and its 
crops were so heavy and its hay so high, and its 
apples so red, and its grapes so blue, and its wine 
so rich, and its honey so sweet, that it was a marvel 
to everyone who beheld it, 
called the Treasure Valley. 
The whole of this little valley belonged to three 
brothers called Schwartz, Hans and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the two elder brothers, were 


and was commonly 


very ugly men, with overhanging eyebrows and 
small dull eyes. 

. Grade 

. City 


Printed copit s of this test, with the follow 
ing typewritten directions for administering, 
were given to the teachers engaged in the ex- 
periment: 


DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE STARCH TEST 

When the sixth grade is distributed through two 
or more rooms, see that this test is given in all 
these rooms during the same session. 

First caution the pupils that they must not read 
the printed sheets which are to be distributed until 
told to do so. Then ask the first pupil in each row 
to distribute pens and the printed sheets face 
down, watching closely to see that this is done, 
When all 
have been supplied, say to the children: ‘‘I am 


and that no one turns the paper over. 
pa} 


going to ask you to read the story which is printed 
on the other side of the paper before you, and then 
you are to write what you remember of it on the 
blank side. When I say ‘Start,’ all turn the 
papers over and to read. When I say 
‘Stop,’ draw a circle around the word which you 


begin 


are reading at that instant, turn the papers print 
down, and write what you can remember of the 
story. 

Answer any questions which may arise 


Are there any questions?” 

After 

all questions have been answered, say ‘‘Start.’’ 
Allow just thirty seconds. Keep the time accu 

rately. At the end of thirty seconds say, ‘‘Stop, 

draw your circle, turn your papers over, and write 


what you can remember.’’ 
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Watch carefully to see that no pupil receives 
any assistance from his neighbor. When all the 
pupils have finished writing the story, instruct 
them to fill in the blanks for name, grade, school, 
city and date. Then collect the papers. 

Please indicate the sex of the pupil when the 
same is not clear from the name. 

In the application of the question method, 
Thorndike’s Set Cc, Seale Alpha, was selected: 


THE THORNDIKE QUESTION TEST 
Set c 

Read this and then write the answers. Read it 
again as often as you need to. 

It may seem at first thought that every boy and 
girl who goes to school ought to do all the work 
that the teacher wishes done. But sometimes other 
duties prevent even the best boy or girl from do 
ing so. If a boy’s or girl’s father died and he had 
to work afternoons and evenings to earn money to 
help his mother, such might be the case. A good 
girl might let her lessons go undone in order to help 
her mother by taking care of the baby. 


1. What are some eonditions that might make 
even the best boy leave school work unfinished? 


his family? ...... Serr rr TT eee eT ee 
3. How could a girl be of use to her mother? 


1. Look at these words: idle, tribe, inch, it, ice, 
ivy, tide, true, tip, top, tit, tat, toe. 

Cross out every one of them that has an i and 
has not any t (T) in it. 
ie a aN a as SR ea aa a era 


Age seeceveesensses 
This test was administered according to the 


following directions: 


DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE THORNDIKE 
TEST 

1. If the sixth grade is distributed through two 
or more rooms, see that the test is given in all 
these rooms during the same session. 

2. Caution the pupils that they are not to read 
the printed sheets (Set c) which are to be distrib- 
uted, until told to do so. Then ask the first pupil 
in each row to distribute these sheets, print down. 
When all have been supplied, say to the children: 
‘<T am going to ask you to read something printed 
on the other side of this (holding up the sheet) 
paper, and after you have read it carefully I want 


you to answer the questions that are asked below 


the reading. Read the passage more than once if 
you need to. When I say ‘Start,’ all turn the 
papers over and begin to read. When I say 
‘Stop,’ write your name and age at the bottom 
of the sheet and hand it in. 

3. Allow eractly 5 minutes for reading and writ 


’” 


ing answers to questions. Keep the time aceu 
rately. 

4. Watch carefully to see that no pupil receives 
assistance from another. 

5. Please indicate the sex of the pupil when 
the same is not apparent from the name. 

Copies of Set c, as above, were specially 
printed for use in the experiment and accom- 
panied by the list of directions in typewritten 
form. 

The two tests were given during the san 
week to a selected sixth grade in each of the 
above-mentioned towns and cities. Usable 
papers were obtained from 400 pupils. Each 
of these 400 participated in both tests. 

In scoring the Starch test the author’s plan 
was carefully followed. The number of words 
correctly written was taken as the comprehen- 
sion index. In making the count, words wer 
omitted which (a) reproduced incorrectly, (b) 
added ideas not in the passage, and (c) re 
peated ideas previously given. 

In scoring the Thorndike test a system of 
counts, based on the author’s plan, was used. 
A score of 4 was given for each satisfactory 
answer, the possibilities of credit for each ques 


tion being as follows: 


1. 0, 2, or 4. 
2. 0, 2, or 4. 
3. 0, 2, or 4. 
4, 0, or 4. 


The papers from both tests were carefully 
scored by Mr. Robert Granville, head of the 
department of English, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
high school. 

RESULTS 

In Table I. appear the average comprehen- 
sion scores of each of the nine sixth grades ob 
tained by each of the two methods of measure- 
ment. 

Immediately following each set of scores is 
given the rank of each grade in accordance 
with those scores. It will be observed that 
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tabulated. These, in number of words per sec- 
ond, ranged from 5.4 to 2.1 for the nine schools, 
with The standard sixth- 
grade score provided by the author of the test 


an average of 3.6. 


is 3.2. While the average speed was above the 


standard, the average quality was_ below. 


Starch gives a quality standard of 38 for this 
The 
tested was 33.3. ( 
standards mentioned are for ability at the end 
of the school year and the tests here reported 


average score of the grades 


‘onsidering the fact that the 


grade. 


were administered near the middle of a semes 
ter, the schools tested seemed above standard 
As a matter of fact they were reading with 
seventh-grade speed and fifth-grade quality 
when the tests were made, as a comparison with 
the standard scores will show. If the average 
annual growth in speed be equated with simi- 
lar growth in qpality, these grades were clearly 
above standard. This was to be expected, for 
the superintendents, in being asked to co- 
operate, were requested to select for the ex- 
periment “a sixth grade as good as any in the 
city.” The schools, in the order of decreasing 
magnitude of speed scores, ranked as follows: 
A,B. D.C, 7, 7, G, 8, i. 

In final comment on the foregoing compari- 
son of tests for measuring comprehension in 
reading, it should be added that the results are 
construed as evidence of the unreliability of 
one or both of these tests for either group or 
individual measurement when single measures 
are used and the tests are administered by 
the teachers of the grade according to explicit 
directions. To what extent the unreliability 
is inherent in the reproduction and question 
methods as such, and to what extent it is due 
to imperfect adaptation of these methods, these 
results do not enable one to say. However, 
considering the results in the light of other 
experimental findings, one is led to the conclu- 
sion that the reproduction and question meth- 
ods as such can not each be relied upon to 
measure comprehension in reading. 

Future experimentation will no doubt show 
the relative efficiency of these two types of 
test. There is need of a more careful analysis 
and evaluation of (1) functions involved in 
comprehension in reading, and (2) functions 


closely related to comprehension in reading. 
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study of 
to a solution 


Investigations such as Thorndike’s® 
in reading will contribute 


Similar studies 


errors 
of the first set of problems. 
made from data secured by 


of errors can be 
the reproduction method. As to the 
set of problems, the following related func- 


sect ynd 


tions seem to demand more extended study 
(a) Reproducing in oral form; 
(b) Reproducing in written form; 
without 


(c) Answering passage, 


questions 
oral and written; 

(d) Answering questions with passage, oral 
and written. 
Considerable light should be thrown on the 
interrelations of these abilities by an experl- 
mental study of the reactions of the same sub- 
jects and of parallel groups to the same pas- 
sage. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. When the Starch reproduction test and a 

question test, Set c Thorndike’s Scale 


Alpha, were used in nine groups to measure 


from 


comprehension in reading, the wide variation 
in rank attending variation in method showed 
the unreliability of one or both tests, as ad- 
ministered, for the comparative measurement 
of these groups. 

2. Similarly, an average correlation of .11 
between the two series of individual scores in 
the nine groups showed the unreliability of 
one or both tests for the measurement of in 
dividuals in the groups. 

3. These results, considered in connection 
with other experimental findings, indicate that 
the reproduction and question methods as such, 
apart from particular adaptations of the same, 
do not yield measures of the same ability. 

4. In the absence of an experimental deter- 
mination of the relative efficiency of the two 
methods, there are theoretical reasons for pre- 
ferring, of the two methods, a properly de- 
vised question method. 

5. There is need of testing the basic assump- 
tions of many educational tests. 

Freperick S. Breep 

THE ScHooL or EpucatTIon, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

¢E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Understanding of 
Sentences: a Study of Errors in Reading,’’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XVIII., 2, 1917, p. 98. 











